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dramatic novel is rather a development reproducing the organic movement of life; and if we may take up an analogy without following it too far, is more like a movement in a symphony than a picture.
So much for the temporal vacancy of the novel of character; its spatial vitality, if this analysis should be accepted by anyone, will appear as obvious. There is in the great character novels a feeling of intensely filled space as extraordinary in its way as the feeling of crowded time in the dramatic novel. The almost nightmare luxuriance of life in Dickens' London; the mob of characters who jostle one another in his books, so that the scene seems crammed to bursting-point: this intensity of spatial reality, which can only be found in the character novel, is the counterpart of the intensity of time in the chief scenes in Wutbering Heights and the conclusion of Moby Dick. When we think of the world of characters, the picture that comes before us is something like those crowded frontispieces which used to adorn the collected editions of Dickens* novels, where we see standing side by side, and one behind the other, the forms of Mr Pickwick,